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New Taraval Cafe Serves a 


By Clarisse Kim 


The New Taraval Cafe ex- 
perience, according to owner 
Stanley Liu, is pretty straight- 
forward. 

When customers enter the 
small, charming, hole-in-the- 
wall restaurant, they are in- 
stantly hit with the smell of 
home. The hiss of sizzling 
patties and pillowy pancake 
steam waft through the air. 
Other customers are happily 
chatting with each other over 
cups of coffee and across 
aisles, the gaps across tables 
ignored. The atmosphere is 
one of comfort and of warmth, 
of routine, lazy-weekend 
brunch and classic diner bus- 
tle. 

“The New Taraval Cafe ex- 
perience is straightforward: 
Walk in, take a seat, and chow 
down on a hearty dish on the 
menu,” Liu explained. “Sim- 
ple. Easy. Delicious.” 

However, the philosophy 
and history behind the store- 
front is anything but straight- 
forward. 


Continued on page 15 
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Stanley Liu, owner of the New Taraval Cafe, started cooking when he was 15 
years old. He took over operations from his parents in 2011. The restaurant 
offers a cozy, down-home feel to a long list of regular customers. Photo by 
Clarisse Kim. 


Cal Academy Celebrates Spring With ‘Bugtopia,’ “Riveropolis’ 


By Erin Bank 


The usual signs of spring 
are everywhere in Golden 
Gate Park. Golden poppies 
and magnolia trees are bloom- 
ing and the ground is covered 
in green grass and nasturtium. 
Adding to this spring fever is 
the “Spring in the Garden” 
exhibition at the California 
Academy of Sciences, ongo- 
ing now through April 28. 

The highlight is easily Bug- 
topia — four giant animatronic 
insects living in the outdoor 
garden area, complete with 
lifelike movement and sounds. 
Visitors can watch a meadow 
grasshopper, a seven-spot la- 
dybird, a Madagascan sunset 
moth and a red-tailed bumble- 
bee in their temporary habitat 
at the Academy. 

Melissa Carine, the Acade- 
my’s public programs special- 
ist, explained the exhibition 
is meant to celebrate spring, 
make the museum feel excit- 
ing and to spark a sense of cu- 
riosity about the natural world. 

“Insects are such an import- 
ant part of spring,” she said. 
“We also want to focus on 
what happens to bugs because 
of the climate crisis.” 

These larger-than-life ani- 
matronics let visitors get up 
close and personal with insects 
they might otherwise overlook 
and forget about. It is hard 
to ignore a giant grasshop- 
per whose mandibles chew, 
or a giant bumblebee tasting 


a flower with its tongue-like 
proboscis. 

The Spring in the Garden 
exhibit is in the East Garden of 
the Academy, which was rede- 
signed several years ago into 
Wander Woods, an area for un- 
structured play in a safe place. 

“So much research has been 
done that shows the impor- 
tance of non-directive play for 
children, but not everyone has 
access to it,” Carine said. 

Here, children can make 
forts with the branches and 
palm fronds delivered every 
week by Friends of the Urban 
Forest. Critters from the park 


ant grasshoppe 


— squirrels, birds, and bugs — 
also visit and give children the 
opportunity to connect with 
resident animal life. Carine 
has watched children come 
together in groups to imagine 
worlds and adventures that in- 
clude the animatronic insects. 

Children can also climb on 
a giant spicebush swallowtail 
caterpillar, perfect for photo 
opportunities. 

Another part of Spring in 
the Garden is Riveropolis, 
which is a returning hands-on 
exhibition to the Academy this 
season. A cloud rains down 
onto an artificial river, where 


one of four massive anima- 


tronic insects at the California Academy of Sciences 
that spark curiosity and interest in nature at the new 
“Spring in the Garden” exhibit. Photo by Erin Bank. 


supplies are provided to let 
kids construct their own boats 
and float them downstream. 
Placards encourage kids to 
experiment with how they de- 
sign their boats and see how 
it affects their journey. Again, 
Carine explained, it is about 
observing and open play rather 
than a formal learning exhibit. 

“Caregivers get really into 
it, too,” she said. 

There are also daily puppet 
shows that teach younger chil- 
dren about insects and their 
role in the bigger ecosystem. 
The older kids can also go in- 
side to solve mysteries about 
animals based on the shape of 
their skulls. On April 8, when 
a solar eclipse will be visi- 
ble (weather-permitting), the 
Academy will provide sun- 
scopes and have experts avail- 
able to explain the science be- 
hind eclipses. 

Spring in the Garden is just 
a teaser for one of the Acade- 
my’s largest new exhibitions 
ever, California: State of 
Nature, which will open on 
May 24, 2024. It will include 
the reopening of the popular 
Shake House earthquake sim- 
ulator. Focusing on native spe- 
cies, people, and geology will 
bring a fresh perspective to the 
Academy. 

In the meantime, the bugs of 
Spring in the Garden are wait- 
ing for visitors. 

Learn more at calacademy. 
org. 


Plans 
Unveiled for 
Renovated 
Kezar 


Pavilion 
By Thomas K. Pendergast 


Sitting next to the original 
home stadium of the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, Kezar Pavilion 
has had the likes of basketball 
great Bill Russell and the San 
Francisco Bay Bombers roller 
derby team pass through its 
doors. 

The pavilion has not 
changed much since it opened 
in 1926, but major renovations 
are coming in the next few 
years. 

On March 12, city officials 
from the San Francisco Rec- 
reation and Park Department 
and the Department of Public 
Works (DPW) unveiled plans 
to create a neighborhood rec- 
reation center there, which 
would also double as a disaster 
response facility. 

The total cost is estimated at 
$137 million, with $70 million 
of that coming from the Earth- 
quake Safety and Emergency 
Response (ESER) bond passed 
by voters in 2020. 

The Disaster Response Fa- 
cility component of the ESER 
bond will fund the renovation, 
adding emergency capacity to 
the City’s existing infrastruc- 
ture and using the City’s spac- 
es to meet disaster response 
needs. The renovated facility 
will provide emergency shel- 
ter space after big earthquakes, 
wildfire smoke and extreme 
heat events, according to Alex- 
is Ward, project manager for 
Rec. and Park’s Capital Divi- 
sion. 

Ward said Kezar was select- 
ed because it is a large, indoor 
public space that the City al- 
ready owns, and it is flexible 
because it can be used for a lot 
of different purposes. A police 
station is adjacent to the pavil- 
ion and there is a fire station 
nearby. 

The building also needs up- 
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Shakespeare Garden 


Golden Gate Park’s Shakespeare 
Garden was dedicated on July 9, 
1928, according to the San Francisco 
Examiner. Attendees at the dedication 
included Emilie Melville, a Shake- 
spearean actress, and James D. Phelan, 
former senator and mayor of San 
Francisco. 

A wall at the southern part of the 
garden includes a bust of William 
Shakespeare and plaques. Phelan 
donated the bust for the garden. 
Archibald Flower, mayor of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Shakespeare’s home- 
town in England, was also involved 
in donating the bust for the garden, 
according to the San Francisco Bul- 
letin. The bust in Golden Gate Park 
is a copy of a bust in the Holy Trinity 
Church in Stratford-upon-Avon. Local 
records in Stratford-upon-Avon list 
Shakespeare’s infant baptism date as 
April 26, 1564, and his death date as 
April 23, 1616 (around age 52) ac- 
cording to the Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trust. Shakespeare’s exact birth date 
is not recorded, though later admirers 
of Shakespeare have traditionally cele- 
brated his birthday on April 23. Due to 
Shakespeare’s legacy in English liter- 
ature, he’s sometimes called a “bard,” 
an archaic term for a poet. 

Besides the six plaques of quotes, 
another plaque gives background on 
the bust. That nearby plaque names 
the original sculptor as Garrett Jansen, 
who was also known as “Gerard 
Johnson,” according to the U.K.’s 
National Portrait Gallery. Shakespeare 
may have personally commissioned 
the original monument from Gerard’s 
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The Shakespeare Garden in Golden Gate Park, just west of the Cal- 
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ifornia Academy of Sciences, has flowers mentioned in the play- 
wright’s works and six bronze plaques with his quotes about flowers. 


Photo by Michael Durand. 


son, Nicholas Johnson, according to 
Shakespeare researcher Lena Cowen 
Orlin writing for Oxford University 
Press’s website. An inscription plate 
on the ground in front of the plaques 
states “The Garden of Shakespeare’s 
Flowers Established by The Califor- 
nia Spring Blossom and Wild Flower 
Association 1928.” 
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A bench in the garden honors Alice 
Eastwood. She was president of the 
California Spring Blossom and Wild 
Flower Association, the organiza- 
tion behind the garden, according to 
The Western Journal of Education. 
Eastwood was also a botanist at the 
California Academy of Sciences for 
decades, according to the Academy. 

Shakespeare married Anne Hatha- 
way in 1582 and had three children 
with her. In 1599, the open-air Globe 
Theater opened, where Shakespeare 
was not only a playwright but also a 
co-owner. Shakespeare’s company 
also took over the more exclusive 
indoor Blackfriars Theater after 1608, 
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according to the editors of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library Editions. 

In 1623, a compilation of “Mr. 
William Shakespeare’s Comedies, His- 
tories and Tragedies” was published 
with no fanfare, according to Professor 
of Shakespeare Studies Emma Smith. 
This compilation, later known as the 
“First Folio,” was the first time many 
of Shakespeare’s plays such as “Mac- 
beth” or “Julius Caesar” appeared in 
print. Without this compilation, 18 of 
Shakespeare’s plays would have been 
lost like hundreds of other early mod- 
ern plays by various playwrights. The 
First Folio reached its 400th anniver- 
sary in 2023. 

The Garden has flowers mentioned 
in Shakespeare’s plays and six bronze 
plaques of Shakespearean plays’ 
quotes about flowers, according to the 
Oct. 8, 1967 San Francisco Chronicle. 
In 2008, two of the six bronze quote 
plaques were stolen, according to Phil 
Matier and Andy Ross’s May 7, 2008 
column in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. Only two of the six installed 
bronze plaques have displayed flush 
edges, as of 2024. 

“Twelfth Night,” first published in 
the First Folio, was performed in the 
Shakespeare Garden in August 1989, 
according to the Tenderloin Times, a 
neighborhood newspaper. 

Friends of Recreation and Parks, a 
non-profit organization, completed a 
renovation of the Garden from Dec. 
18, 1990, to June 13, 1991, as a dona- 
tion to the San Francisco Recreation 
and Park Department, according to a 
July 17, 1991, memo to the Finance 
Committee of the San Francisco Board 
of Supervisors. The renovations in- 
cluded wrought iron gates, an irriga- 
tion system and formal flower beds. 

The Garden is available to reserve 
as a wedding venue, according to the 
Rec. and Park website. During wed- 
dings, the Garden might be inaccessi- 
ble to the public. 

The Shakespeare Garden is between 
Martin Luther King Jr. Drive and the 
California Academy of Sciences. On 
MLK Jr. Drive between Nancy Pelosi 
Drive and Music Concourse Drive, a 
sign points out the concrete path lead- 
ing to the Shakespeare Garden which 
is secluded among the trees. 
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Michael Durand 


A Labor of Love 


Some people thought I wasn’t in 
my right mind when I bought the 
Richmond Review and Sunset Beacon 
newspapers five years ago. 

After all, newspapers are not known 
for financial windfalls and are per- 
ceived to be a vanishing product. I 
have never been one to live life “on 
the rails,” as I put it. I tend not to 
follow the well-worn path. I enjoy 
my freedom to make my own way in 
the world. How many people do you 
know who stood up in the middle of a 
college class, walked out and declared 
(internally) “I am graduating my- 
self!”? 

Owning and running two neighbor- 
hood newspapers is truly a labor of 
love. I love working with our writers, 
love editing and laying out the papers, 
love helping advertisers get the word 
out about their businesses, events and 
organizations and I especially love 
getting positive feedback from our 
readers. The papers are beloved and I 
am so gratified by that fact. 

As always, I need to recognize and 
thank Paul Kozakiewicz who founded 
the papers more than 30 years ago 
and who still helps proofread the final 
copies before they go to press. His 
assistance is invaluable. 

Keeping the papers alive feels like 
an uphill climb. Thanks to our adver- 
tisers, supporters and Patreon donors, 
we’re staying afloat. We are sincerely 
grateful for the support. 

Reading newspapers versus getting 
your news online is a very different 
experience. It’s like reading a real 
book versus an electronic reader. Or 
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like listeneing to vinyl records versus 
CDs. (In 2022, vinyl records officially 
surpassed CDs as the most popular 
physical recorded music format for 
the first time since 1987 (41.3 million 
units sold vs. 33.4 million units for 
CDs). 

There is also a special spot in the 
hearts of community members for 
hyper-local stories. We love promoting 
local businesses and organizations. 
You won’t find much of that from the 
big digital outlets. 

If you love the papers, please 
consider joining our Patreon group by 
visiting our website. If enough people 
continue to contribute, $5, $10, $25 or 
whatever you can afford, the papers 
will live on. Learn more by visiting 
our website, RichmondSunsetNews. 
com. 


California Common Cause 

Special recognition is in order for 
Maya Chupkov, Media and Democ- 
racy program manager at California 
Common Cause. Chupkov has spear- 
headed a campaign to get the City to 
support local news outlets. 

According to information from the 
organization, “Common Cause is a 
nonpartisan, grassroots organization 
dedicated to upholding the core values 
of American democracy. We work to 
create open, honest, and accountable 
government that serves the public 
interest; promote equal rights, op- 
portunity, and representation for all; 
and empower all people to make their 
voices heard in the political process.” 

Chupkov was able to pull together 
a group of publishers and draft a reso- 
lution for the San Francisco Board of 


Supervisors to help share city advertis- 
ing revenue with us little guys. 

Read the Common Cause Press 
release on our website, RichmondSun- 
setNews.com (no hypen). 


In Conclusion 

I will finish up with a call for sum- 
mer interns. 

Every summer (and throughout the 
year, for some), we provide journal- 
ism opportunities for high school and 
college students interested in gaining 
some real-world experience. In fact, 
a couple of our best writers are high 
school juniors. 

Before I graduated myself from 
college, I was studying English edu- 
cation. Another part of this job that I 
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love is working with new writers and 
helping them learn about writing news 
and feature stories. 

If you are interested in writing for 
your local paper — adults are welcome, 
too! — please send me an email: Edi- 
tor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. 

Finally, thank you to the team that 
works together to share local stories. 
Your efforts are greatly appreciated. 

Michael Durand is the editor and 
publisher of the Richmond Review and 
Sunset Beacon newspapers and the 
RichmondSunsetNews.com website. 
He can be reached at Editor @ Rich- 
mondSunsetNews.com or 415-706- 
6428. 


Great Blue Herons Return to GG Park 


By Nancy H. DeStefanis 


Four pairs of great blue herons 
have returned to breed at the newly 
renamed Blue Heron Lake (formerly 
Stow Lake). San Francisco Nature Ed- 
ucation (SFNE) campaigned to rename 
the lake after the beautiful herons who 
have been observed by SFNE nesting 


there since 1993. Three of the nests 
are located on the island opposite the 
Boathouse. Another pair has occupied 
last year’s nest on the island near the 
waterfall in the healthy tree. 

Two pairs are incubating eggs. 
Females lay two to five eggs, then 
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Unintended Consequences 


Have you ever tried solving 
a complex problem and had 
unintended consequences 
after it is all said and done? 
What did you do? How did 
you go about resolving it? 

Legislators passing com- 
plex laws and ordinances 
encounter these issues all the 
time. Take for example Prop- 
osition 19 that was passed in 
2020. There were two parts 
to this measure. What was 
emphasized was that this 
new law gives homeowners 
who are over 55, severely 
disabled, or whose homes 
were destroyed by wildfire or 
disaster, the ability to transfer 
their principal residence’s 
property tax basis over to a 
replacement residence of any 
value anywhere in the state. 
The part that was not promot- 
ed was that in order to make 
this measure more revenue 
neutral, the county gets to 
reassess inherited properties 
up to market value except for 
a few exemptions. 

This measure passed but 
people have been trying to 
get signatures to repeal the 
second part as soon as it was 
passed arguing that they were 
misled and did not under- 
stand the full measure or that 
ballot measures cannot tie two 
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both males and females take 
turns incubating them. Eggs 
hatch 30 days later. For the 
first four weeks, parents take 
turns staying at the nest and 
keeping them warm at night. 
Each parent goes out to forage 
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significant and separate issues 
together. 

Another example is our San 
Francisco rent control ordi- 
nance. It was created in 1979 
when rents were increasing. 
One of the key components 
was that annual rent increas- 
es are limited to 60% of the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). 
The intent of the law was to 
keep housing more affordable 
for tenants. But keeping rents 
below the rate of inflation has 
unintended consequences in 
the long term that we are deal- 
ing with today and contributes 
to the housing crisis. 

From the landlord’s per- 
spective, because rents are 
held artificially low, there is 
not enough return on invest- 
ment to do renovations or 
maintenance. With our aging 
housing stock, many proper- 
ties are being neglected to the 
detriment of neighbors and 
tenants. And in recent years, 
even the largest landlords in 
the business could not make 
it given the restrictions put 
on them and their properties 
got foreclosed upon and they 
were forced to give up their 
properties. 

Another consequence of 
rent control is that tenants 
who have been in a unit might 


for the chicks and regurgitates 
fresh fish, gophers, moles and 
small birds into the nest. At 
four weeks, both parents must 
spend all their time feeding 
the chicks approximately 
every two hours. 

At six weeks, chicks 
become full size at four feet, 
three inches. At about eight 
weeks, chicks begin flapping 
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never move because the rent 
is so far below market rent. 
This limits the rental supply 
on the market, thus result- 
ing in high rents like we are 
experiencing. There are even 
tenants who have purchased 
properties but decide to stay 
in their existing unit while 
renting out the purchased 
property because it made 
more economic sense. 

The tenants who have been 
renting their units for a long 
time are enjoying the benefits 
of low rents, the younger ten- 
ants who are just starting out 
are paying high rents while 
having to deal with very low 
rental inventory. 

The questions that begged 
to be asked are: Is rent control 
supposed to help all tenants or 
only those who have been in 
a rental unit for a long time? 
And should there be a mech- 
anism whereby tenants who 
are in a high-income bracket 
not qualify for rent control 
benefits? The answers to these 
questions can provide the 
basis for better rent control 
legislation. 

Unintended consequences 
not only occur on the local 
level but on the state and 
national level also. 

Take for example the taxa- 
tion on the sale of a principal 
residence. Prior to 1997, a 
homeowner could sell his or 
her home and take up to two 
years to purchase a home of 
equal or higher value with- 
out paying any capital gains 
taxes. In 1997, this law was 
eliminated, and a new law 
was passed whereby the first 
$250,000 of gain, if the tax- 


their wings. Learning to fly 
involves branch hopping and 
many test flights. Even after 
the chicks learn to fly, they 
return to the nest to be fed by 
their parents. At 12 weeks, all 
the chicks go their own way; 
they do not stay together as a 
family. Their parents split up 
as well. 

Every Saturday, from April 
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Sunset Homes Sold in March* 


Address 


Bed Bath Sq. Ft. 


Price 


2507 47th Ave. 


1 878 $930,000 


1743 39th Ave. 


1 800 1,050,000 


1845 Ninth Ave. 


II skolh 1,225,000 


2224 Quintara St. 


il 7S) 1,350,000 


1736 11th Ave. 


1867 39th Ave. 


OVS 1,425,000 


1,525,000 


1345 Ortega St. 


1,600,000 


1854 34th Ave. 


1,650,000 


2026 47th Ave. 


1,725,000 


2434 26th Ave. 
2930 Yorba St. 


1,745,000 
1,900,000 


2122 Kirkham St. 


1,950,000 


1290 28th Ave. 


2,300,000 


2325 15th Ave. 


2,425,000 


“Partial listing. Source: M.L.S. 


payer is single, and $500,000 
if married, are excluded from 
taxes. Any amount over this 
would be taxed at the capital 
gains tax rate. 

At the time, the amounts 
seemed generous. However 
today, many home sellers 
have gains over that amount 
on their home and would have 
a large tax liability if they 
were to sell. So, the decision 
often is to hold instead of 
selling. This once again limits 
housing inventory, and thus 
with demand results in higher 
and higher prices. 

Our current housing crisis 
did not happen overnight, 
but it is a result of a growing 


13 through May 20, SFNE 
conducts the free program 
Heron Watch, at Blue Heron 
Lake in Golden Gate Park. 
Volunteers with high-pow- 
ered spotting scopes show the 
public the chicks and explain 
their behavior. The program 
is open 10 a.m.-1 p.m. SFNE 
also conducts family and adult 
field trips each Saturday, 10 


economy, a desirable place to 
live, and laws that had good 
intentions at the time but fell 
short on solving a complex 
problem. And over a long 
period of time, the unintended 
consequences just multiply. 
It will take a lot more brain- 
storming and tough decisions 
to correct this situation. 

John M. Lee is a broker 
with Compass specializing 
in the Richmond and Sunset 
districts. If you have any real 
estate questions, call him 
at 415-465-0505 or email 
Johnlee@ isellsf.com. Find 
an archive of his columns at 
RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


a.m.-noon. To enroll in field 
trips, sign up and prepay in 
advance. Visit sfnature.org 
for registration and a map of 
the Heron Watch program. 
Donations are welcome. 
Nancy H. DeStefanis is 
the executive director of the 
non-profit organization San 
Francisco Nature Education. 


vers a Stick to its mate in a nest in a tree at Blue Heron Lake in Golden Gate Park. Photo by Raphael Brandsma. 
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Living Beyond Labels: A Sunset Family With Disabilities’ Everyday Survival 


By Kate Quach 


Jinyou sprawled herself on the 
church’s basement floor, picking at 
the daycare’s fuzzy carpet distract- 
ing her little fingers. She did not hear 
the hushed conversation between the 
daycare teacher and her mother, Shan 
Hong, happening a few feet away from 
her, nor did she see her mother’s eyes 
widening slowly and her hand lifting to 
cover the concerned expression worn 
across her lips. 

“T don't know how to say it, but your 
daughter’s different,” the teacher spoke 
in a careful tone. “She’s not like the 
kids I’ve seen before. I suggest you go 
to see the doctor.” 

Different. The single word gnawed 
in Hong’s mind. Her faith in the church 
instructor’s years of teaching expe- 
rience faltered; Hong could not bring 
herself to believe that her daughter was 
different from other children. Still, she 
kept one eye open. When her eldest son 
was | year old, he could communicate 
his needs in phrases. Jinyou, then 18 
months old, sat fixated in a gaze, com- 
pletely wordless. 

For two more years, Hong’s swelling 
fear that her daughter possessed verbal 
dyspraxia, an inability to speak and 
pronounce words, worsened. Late into 
the night, angry words clashed between 
Jinyou’s father and her. The noise of 
disputing voices crowded the space in 
Hong’s Sunset District home. 

“He never believed that his daughter 
had autism,” Hong said. “I said, ‘Even 
though you don't believe it, we still 
should get her a therapist or an inter- 
vention as early as possible. It won’t 
hurt if you try and find out that she’s 
not, but it would hurt so much if you 
didn't try but found that she is.’” 

Her differences with Jinyou’s father 
festered. One evening, Hong decided 
that their relationship had deteriorated 
beyond repair. When Jinyou received 
her diagnoses of a speech and language 
impairment, a severe intellectual dis- 
ability, and severe autism at 27 months 
old, Hong provided for her daughter 
and son as a single mother. 

Special day classes begin at 9:30 
a.m. every weekday for Jinyou, now 
9 years old. Hong bustles through the 
house, gathering her daughter’s back- 
pack with one hand and her breakfast 
with the other. She passes by a weekly 
calendar clinging onto the refrigerator 
with magnets. Chinese characters fill 
the scheduler with morning-to-night 
time slots, reminders, and a list of her 
children’s sports gear that they would 
need year-round. Out the door, Jinyou’s 
bright purple velcro shoes lean on their 
tiptoes against an outdoor bench before 
she pulls them on. Standing next to her 
on the patio, Hong waits for the school 
bus to settle in a hissing stop at their 
block. 

The teacher starts with a math lesson 
as, according to Hong, Jinyou must 
complete the hardest part of the day in 
the morning. 

“Doing math is still such a big chal- 
lenge for her. She will cry,” Hong said. 

The tears have lessened, but Jinyou 
still relies on counting her fingers for 
addition and subtraction. 

After music class, recess and group 
activities, she steps off the bus at 4:15 
p.m. On some occasions, Hong takes 
Jinyou to watch her brother race from 
each end of the pool during his swim 
meet. Yet, for most afternoons, Jinyou 
attends her Applied Behavior Analy- 
sis (ABA) speech therapy sessions in 
the lower floor of her home. Jinyou’s 
vocal expression has been limited to 
short-worded requests, such as “ap- 
ple,” “strawberry,” or “sleep with 
mommy.” She stuffs her hands in the 
pockets of her vest, struggling to de- 
scribe the emotions written on her face, 


Jinyou (right) received her diagnosis of severe autism when she was 
27 months old. Since then, Shan Hong (left) has provided for her 
daughter as a single mother. Drawing in her sketchbook fills in the 
spaces of Jinyou’s speech when she cannot find the words to speak. 
Photo by Kate Quach. 


like the smiling freedom of “happy” or 
the stubborn cries of “angry.” Hong ob- 
serves that responding to greetings and 
resisting the urge to repeat the speak- 
er troubles her daughter. Still, says the 
mother, Jinyou’s vocals are growing, 
which is more comforting than nothing 
at all. 

In the times when Jinyou cannot 
speak, she draws instead. She hugs a 
thick sketchbook with a black cover 
before letting it escape her arms and 
tumble on the table. Her hands peek 
out from their hiding spot in her pock- 
ets to point at the vibrant illustrations 
filling the once white paper with full 
color. A rainbow stretches across one 
page while a star-adorned unicorn — 
a character matching the ones on her 
slippers — leaps over the scene. Hong 
looks over Jinyou’s shoulder and asks 
her daughter to name each drawing 
aloud: Cupcakes, chickens, bird mon- 
sters, hamburgers. Jinyou eagerly flips 
through the pages and lets her fingers 
trace the bright pictures. 

“A lot of her drawings are in her 
imagination and are more colorful than 
her words,” Hong says lovingly. 

The window beside Jinyou’s sketch- 
ing corner spills the orange cast of a 
sunset. Then, the dark sky sinks deeper 
into the evening. Jinyou, unfazed by 
the night, happily continues coloring, 
though Hong rubs her weary eyes un- 
derneath her glasses and yawns from 
the day’s compounding exhaustion. 
After navigating the schedule between 
home, her son’s sports competitions, 
after-school programs and her job, she 
aches for rest. Yet Jinyou’s eyes contin- 
ue to glow brightly with energy. 

“She has a severe sleeping disorder 
that means she’s very energetic 24 
hours a day,” Hong said. “It's very hard 
for her to fall asleep. It’s going to take 
one or two hours, even though we fol- 
low the daily routine.” 

In the pale mornings, the mother 
holds her head in her hands, trying to 
wake herself up so she does not enter a 
constant mental state of daydreaming. 
She must be alert for her children, who 
both require attention and resources for 
their ADHD and learning disabilities. 

Hong’s mother lives with them, but 
she cannot speak English nor under- 
stand the labels wrapped around Jin- 
you’s bottles of medication. The single 
provider of the household sighs deeply. 
She reaches for her own prescription 
pills stashed in a drawer to settle the 
clamor of ADHD and anxiety fidgeting 
throughout her body. 

“T feel really helpless,” she says soft- 
ly. 

Some days, parenthood with spe- 
cial needs children delights her with 


reward. In other instances, she regrets 
having kids. Arguments with Jinyou’s 
father and the possibility of sacrific- 
ing one child’s activities over the other 
drained Hong emotionally. Her body 
clung to her bed after sending her 
children to school. She thought about 
her son, whom she left when he was 2 
years old and reunited with in the Unit- 
ed States when he was 8. The other half 
of Hong became embodied in Jinyou, 
who was the only child that she raised 
independently in America. 

Hong understands that she and her 
mother are getting older. Besides her 
children and their grandmother, she 
has no extended family in the United 
States. 

“T love Jinyou so much,” she said, 
“but I worry so much. I always think 
that if one day I die, who’s going to take 
over this job of taking care of her?” 

Since her separation with Jinyou’s 
father, Hong sits down in weekly ses- 
sions with her therapist, who advises 
her to take frequent breaks. If she is not 
working at her part-time job as a Man- 
darin and English interpreter, Hong 
spends every other moment with her 
children. 

Sunshine splashes overhead one af- 
ternoon at Torpedo Wharf. Her son, 
unable to contain his enthusiasm to 
catch crabs, bounds with excitement 
toward the long strip of pier sticking 
out into the water. Hong, whose hand 
clasps Jinyou’s, walks while enjoying 
the view. Gulls squawk while fish- 
ermen toe the edge of the thin ledge, 
casting their fishing line into the green 
seawater lurching underneath the pier. 
Hong’s son squats on the weathered 
wooden planks and fixes some bait into 
the crab trap. Playful sea lions nudge 
their noses above the water. 

Hong laughs and reaches for Jinyou’s 
elbow so that she would look over. But 
her hand passes through empty air. Pan- 
ic seizes Hong. Her head flicks from 
side to side, searching for her daughter. 
Jinyou’s foot dangles at the skinny rim 
of the pier, a step away from the plunge 
off deck and into cold water. Without 


thinking, the mother grabs her daugh- 
ter into her arms. Gasps, horrified yet 
thankful, overwhelm Hong. 

The memory has carved itself in her 
mind. 

“T'm scared, my heart breaks. It’s like 
she wanted to jump in,” she said. 

A shiver ripples through Hong when 
she reads statistics about the causes of 
death in children with autism, a high 
percentage of which is drowning. Ac- 
cording to the Autism Society of Flori- 
da, children with autism are “160 times 
more likely to drown than their neuro- 
typical peers” and “nearly all gravitate 
toward water.” 

Hong does not hesitate to decide that 
Jinyou must learn how to swim. 

“If something happens, like if she 
slips into a river, she can at least know 
how to get her head up and try to save 
herself,’ Hong said. “Secondly, she 
will know how dangerous the deep 
water is.” Hong pays extra for Jinyou 
to take lessons. To swim becomes a 
form of protection, one that lasts when 
Hong’s arms are not nearby. 

On Tuesday evenings, Hong drives 
Jinyou to the Sava Pool located in the 
Sunset District. She watches as her 
daughter gains confidence in treading 
water. Seeing Jinyou enjoy her child- 
hood stirs emotions of Hong’s child- 
hood. Hour-long swimming classes 
become routine on Friday afternoons 
at the Janet Pomeroy Recreation and 
Rehabilitation Center. With her coach, 
Jinyou ventures to the deep end, learn- 
ing when to hold her breath and coor- 
dinate her arms and legs to stay above 
water. At home, a clothesline strings 
from rung to rung on the patio deck. 
Hong slings the pool towels over the 
line to dry. In the breeze, they flap like 
a family of banners. 

The mother and daughter have be- 
come each other’s life raft. In un- 
charted waters, they keep each other 
afloat, side by side. Time slips through 
Hong’s fingers as Jinyou and her son 
are no longer little babies but growing 
children. She says that she holds pride 
for her children and their special needs. 
Hong’s affection for her children com- 
pels her to attend classes at City Col- 
lege to study child development and 
special needs advocacy. She wants to 
help other parents know that they are 
not alone. 

She reminds herself, “If you cannot 
change it, just live with it. Take care 
of yourself. Only after taking care of 
yourself are you in good condition to 
take care of your kids.” She adds one 
last reminder to her list: “The kids are 
growing faster. Spend more time with 
them.” 

Different. The word no longer rots 
isolated in Hong’s mind. Instead, it 
blooms in a garden alongside “family” 
and “love.” Hong and Jinyou hold each 
other dearly. Their hands fit together 
perfectly, like rhymed words in Jin- 
you’s palm. She tugs her mom close to 
her side. 

“IT know that Jinyou will be accom- 
panying me for a long time,” Hong 
says. “We are bonding with each other, 
and she will be there for me and I will 
be there for her.” 
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Commentary 


Quentin L. Kopp 


Sunset Beacon 


Bring Back Citywide Voting for Supes 


The Ides of March is behind us 
(March 15), plus the 15th day of May, 
July and October, await under the an- 
cient Roman calendar, so we can relax, 
think about the Giants’ opening day on 
April 5 at Oracle Park and Earth Day 
and Passover on April 22. 

The March 5 California primary 
yielded two surprises. Former Major 
League baseball player Steve Garvey, 
a Republican, and Democratic Con- 
gressman Adam Schiff of Glendale, 
were the top two finishers — under 
California’s election law arising 
several years ago from my friend, 
then-Congressman Tom Campbell — 
to compete on Nov. 5 in the national 
general election for the U.S. Senate. 
Schiff demonstrated his wiliness by 
concentrating on making Garvey his 
opponent rather than either of the 
Democratic congresswomen, Barbara 
Lee and Katie Porter, who could have 
competed strongly against him. Trump 
supporter Garvey is a well-spoken po- 
litical newcomer who will be trounced 
by Schiff. 

The Democratic and Republican 
county central committees both 
contain new and moderate members 
who prevailed over left-wing and 
right-wing aspirants, respectively. 

The mayoral election broadened with 
the entry of former Supervisor Mark 
Farrell, who had a cup of coffee as 
mayor before deciding not to run 
against then-Supervisor London 
Breed and instead become a high-tech 
millionaire. Supervisor Aaron Peskin, 


Cooking Together 


Shanta Nimbark Sacharoff 


Wild Rice Pilaf 


I love wild rice! When I cook wild 
rice, it smells very earthy. I associate 
wild rice with harvest holidays and 
make it during that time. However, 
this extremely healthy grain is avail- 
able year-around. So, why not cook 
and eat wild rice more often? Listed 
here are some health benefits of wild 
rice and a recipe. 

Wild rice is not a variety of rice, 
although it is related to the rice grain. 
Wild rice is an aquatic grass with an 
edible grain that has been used as a 
staple for hundreds of years by Native 
Americans. They harvested wild rice 
by canoeing into a stand of plants, and 
bending the ripe grain heads with two 
small wooden poles, and then thresh- 
ing the seeds into the boat. While 
much of the wild rice harvested in 
California uses modern industrialized 
methods, the old traditional way of 
harvesting wild rice is still practiced 
by Native people. 

In addition to having a great history 
as an old staple, wild rice has many 
health benefits. Wild rice is 100% 
gluten-free, so it is suitable for a glu- 
ten-free diet. Wild rice contains more 
protein and fewer calories than most 
whole grains. It is a good source of 
protein, iron and calcium and a great 
source of dietary fibers which are im- 
portant in regulating our digestion and 
blood pressure. Wild rice also provides 
many important micronutrients such 
as folate, magnesium, phosphorus, 
manganese, zinc, Vitamin B6 and ni- 


at this writing, plays cat-and-mouse 
with the media and political class over 
his potential candidacy to the point of 
“who cares?” He is running and will 
be formidable. 

Perhaps of more importance is the 
effort to qualify for the November 
ballot a Charter Amendment restoring 
at-large voting for supervisors from 
11 districts in odd-numbered years 
starting in 2025. With former SF 
Mayor Frank Jordon, Robert Guichard 
and me as co-chairmen, we say, “End 
the 24-year experiment with district 
elections.” It has been divisive and 
disastrous. Now, you can vote only 
for one member of the Board’s 11 
members every four years. The other 
10 supervisors care not about your 
thinking and there’s nothing you can 
do about it. Before 1995’s adoption of 
the “New City Charter” (as proponents 
dubbed it), you had the right to elect 
all 11 Board members and hold them 
responsible. Instead, district supervi- 
sors are elected with few votes. One 
was elected, for example, in 2022 
with only 8,237 votes, constituting 
1.6% of registered voters! That’s not 
representative government. City Hall 
stagnation has given us a drug epidem- 
ic, rampant homelessness, more than 
175 boards and commissions, deficit 
spending, limitless regulations, fees, 
taxes, loss of population and business 
closures. 

It is past time for a change. Cam- 
paign headquarters is 45 West Portal 
Ave. You can go to SaveSF.org to 


acin. Research indicates that wild rice 

contains antioxidants which protect us 
from free radicals that can damage our 
cells. 

Wild rice is expensive as it is 
difficult to grow and harvest. But its 
unique nutty texture, earthy flavor and 
its nutritional profile makes it worth 
the cost. Some food distributors mix 
wild rice with other rice to make the 
package more affordable. I don’t like 
this option because wild rice takes 
longer to cook than regular rice as the 
former has a thick hull. I recommend 
that you keep and make wild rice and 
other rice separately and mix them 
together after cooking as in the recipe 
presented here. 


1 cup basmati rice, washed and 
drained completely 

2 cups of water 

Y% cup wild rice, washed and drained 
well 

1% cups water 

4 teaspoon salt (optional) 

2 teaspoons oil, any type 

4 cup toasted pumpkin seeds or 
walnut pieces 

‘4 cup goji berries, soaked in | cup 
of hot water for 4% hour then drained 

or 

4 cup dried cranberries, soaked in 
1 cup of hot water for 4% hour then 
drained 


First cook the basmati rice and wild 
rice separately. Boil 2 cups of water 


request petitions or contribute to a 
charter amendment which allows all 
S.F. votars to elect all 11 supervisors 
while assuring every district has a 
representative on the board. We need 
49,819 valid signatures of registered 
voters by July 8 to qualify for the Nov. 
5 election. 

Another city’s taxpayers have 
been charged for the building of a 
downtown arena for a professional 
basketball arena expected to cost at 
least $900 million! Oklahoma City 
voters approved last month a six-year 
1% sales tax for the benefit of the 
National Basketball League’s Thunder 
whose owners will only contribute $50 
million but collect 100% of the net 
revenue. 

Last January, Assemblyman Corey 
Jackson, a legislative beauty from 
Riverside County, introduced Assem- 
bly Constitutional Amendment seven 
(ACA-7) to divide Californians, as 
William McGurn of The Wall Street 
Journal phrases it, by race. Jackson 
lists his legislative interests in Capitol 
Enquiry as including “Business ... di- 
versity, equity and inclusion.” In 2023, 
the U.S. Supreme Court prohibited 
colleges from treating people as racial 
group members instead of as individ- 
uals, just as California voters did in 
1996 with Proposition 209, a cam- 
paign State Senator Tom Campbell, 
Gov. Pete Wilson and I co-chaired. In 
2020, California voters rejected a pro- 
posal to undo Prop. 209 and approve 
racial preferences in government ed- 
ucation, employment and contracting. 
Voters defeated such effort 57.2% to 
42.8%. Jackson’s bill adds a provision 
allowing the governor to create “ex- 
ceptions.” McGurn opines that doing 
so “effectively would gut the bans.” 

The bill was passed by the Assem- 
bly and awaits state Senate action. It’s 
discriminatory. 

I conclude with a corollary to the 


in a saucepot with 4 teaspoon salt (op- 
tional) and a teaspoon of oil. Add the 
basmati rice and bring to a boil again. 
Then turn the heat down and cover the 
pot with a lid, keeping it slightly ajar. 
Cook for five minutes and then cover 
the lid completely. Cook for addition- 
al 5 minutes. Keep the pot covered 
for several minutes. Then open the pot 
and fluff the rice with a fork and set it 
aside. 

In a second saucepot, boil 1/2 cups 
of water with 4 teaspoon salt (op- 
tional) and a teaspoon of oil. Add 
the drained wild rice and allow the 
mixture to come to a boil. 

Then lower the heat and cover the 
pot. Cook for 4% hour. Check to see 
if it needs more water, adding a few 
tablespoons if the mixture is too dry. 
Cover and cook for an additional 15 
minutes or a bit longer, until the wild 
rice grains are opened and they are 
giving a nutty aroma. Keep the lid 
closed for a few minutes when the 
wild rice is done. 

Next, mix the cooked basmati 


April 2024. 


election of Board of Supervisors mem- 
bers. Threatened by a lawsuit based 
on the 2002 California Voting Rights 
Act, our Board of Education acted to 
change its membership elections from 
at-large to district-based. Professor 
John Trasvifia of Diamond Heights 
wrote a stinging op-ed in the Chroni- 
cle identifying the faults of such action 
from his experience as a graduate of 
our public schools, past president and 
general counsel of the Mexican-Amer- 
ican Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund and past dean of the University 
of San Francisco Law School (and, 
like me, a graduate of Harvard Law 
School). John opines that such change 
isn’t to protect minorities, but, rather, 
to avoid lawyers suing the school 
district and making money. I’ve 
commented before that then-Super- 
visor John Barbagelata and I made a 
mistake in November, 1971, witha 
ballot measure amending our Charter 
to remove the mayoral appointment of 
Board of Education members in favor 
of electing them. Based on the decline 
(with good reason) of public-school 
enrollment in S.F. and John Trasvifia’s 
observations, I’d like to restore the 
mayor’s authority. 

As high school seniors await action 
on their college applications, I’m 
reminded of Elbert Hubbard’s conclu- 
sion: “You can lead a boy to college, 
but you can’t make him think.” Amidst 
the arguments about increased housing 
in the Richmond, Sunset, Telegraph 
Hill, Marina and other neighborhoods, 
remember Mark Twain’s advice: “Buy 
land. They’ve stopped making it.” 

Quentin Kopp is a former San 
Francisco supervisor, state senator, SF 
Ethics Commission member, president 
of the California High Speed Rail 
Authority governing board and retired 
Superior Court judge. 


rice with the wild rice. Add the goji 
berries (or cranberries) and the toasted 
pumpkin seeds or walnuts. Mix again 
and serve the dish hot. Alternatively 
arrange the two grains, the berries and 
the seeds (or nuts) in a platter as illus- 
trated. Serve this dish to accompany 

a bowl of soup or a vegetarian entrée 
with a sauce. 

Makes six servings. 

Recipes by Shanta Nimbark Sacha- 
roff, copyright 2024. Shanta is a Sun- 
set resident and the author of “Cook- 
ing Together” and “Flavors of India,” 
available at Other Avenues Food Store 
at 3930 Judah St. Shanta writes reci- 
pes and articles on food and nutrition. 
She teaches vegetarian and vegan 
cooking classes at her home and gives 
cooking demonstrations for the public 
at SFPL branches frequently which 
you can find by viewing San Francis- 
co Public Library’s event page. You 
can also view her recipes via videos 
on YouTube. Find an archive of her 
columns at RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


Photo by Shanta Nimbark Sacharoff. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL REUNION 
Abraham Lincoln High School Class of 1974 is having its 50th reunion in September. 
For information, please find us at https://www.facebook.com/groups/A.LincolnHighSchool74 
or email at 74mightymustangs@gmail.com. 


APPLICATIONS NOW OPEN 
Problem Children is a summer mentorship program for teenage artists who are deeply 
curious, wildly ambitious and want to create beautiful, inspiring things. Sound like you? Apply 
today. Learn more at problemchildren.org. 


COMMENTARIES AND LETTERS 
From the editor: All commentaries we publish are the opinions of the writers and should not 
be considered our editorial stance on issues. We strive to remain neutral and offer a balance of 
viewpoints. We invite readers who wish to express their opinions to send a letter to the editor 
to Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. Word limit for the newspaper is 350, for the website, 
500. RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


DAHLIA SOCIETY PLANT SALE 
The Dahlia Society of California will host its annual plant and tuber sale on Saturday, April 
27, from 9:30 until noon, in the Hall of Flowers, Ninth Avenue and Lincoln Way, Golden Gate 
Park. 


FELTON TECH SQUAD 
Felton's Tech Squad is providing free basic tech support for older adults and people 
with disabilities. Ask questions regarding how to navigate your smartphone, tablet or laptop. 
Drop-in for a one-on-one session in English, Cantonese or Mandarin. Friday, April 19, 1:30-3 
p.m. at the Ortega Library (3223 Ortega St.). For more information, call 415-474-1558 or email 
techsquad@felton.org. 


FREE EVENTS AT THE SF PUBLIC LIBRARY, SUNSET BRANCH 
1305 18TH AVE., 415-355-2808, sunmgr@SFPL.org 

Tutorial: Tablet/Smartphone class for older adults 60+ and adults with disabilities. Self-Help 
for the Elderly’s training program is ideal for those seeking to enhance their technical skills. 
The program focuses on hands-on training, allowing participants to become proficient in using 
their smartphones and tablets. Bring your device along and prepare to become an expert! 
Device types: iOS & Android, topic: camera. 
e Learn the basic functions of the camera. 
© How to use the camera to scan the OR code. 
Space limited. Reservations required: 415-355-2808 (starting April 1). Friday, April 19 
1-2:30 p.m. 
Social: Plant Swap. Bring a plant, take a plant, bring your seedlings, divisions or cuttings to 
swap with other gardeners. All types of plants are welcome: succulents, house plants, flowers, 
ground covers or wild grasses. Bring cuttings, starts, bulbs or full-sized plants. Please label 
your plants prior to bringing them to the swap. Saturday, April 20,10:30-11:30 a.m. 
Book Club: Sunset Silent Readers. Join us for a calming silent reading session, followed by a 
group discussion. Bring along any book - fiction or non-fiction - and share your thoughts with 
us. Space is limited. Reservations required: 415-355-2808 (starting April 16). Tuesday, April 
30, 4-6 p.m. 


GOLDEN GATE PARK BAND 
The Golden Gate Park Band announces its 2024 summer concerts series for its 
142nd season. April 28-Oct. 6 on Sundays* at 1 p.m. (25 concert dates) Spreckels Temple of 
Music (aka the Bandshell) in Golden Gate Park. San Francisco's oldest musical organization, 
founded in 1882, continues a new era of music for San Francisco and the Bay Area. ALL SHOWS 
FREE! All Welcome! * All concerts start at 1 p.m. on Sundays except Thursday, July 4 and Mon- 
day, Sept. 2 (Labor Day). Learn more at goldengateparkband.org. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

Happy April birthday to Jimmy Baker Jr., Angelica Berman, Linda Cresci, Lindsay Emrick, 
Lauren Fong, Christine Gee, Shlomit Heller, Felix Huynh, Lulu J., Noah J., Vince Keehan, Beth 
Lederer, Aaron Lue, Jeremy Lue, Kristin Lue, Michael L. Lue, Natalie Lue, Liana Lujan, Zoé-Elise 
Quon, Danica N., Andrew P., Baby P., Rick Perkins, David Pierce, Siva Raj, Diego Reinheimer, 
David Roberts, Faustina Sarah, Nicholas Stanek, Manny Sosa, Maria Sullivan, Lucy Wong, Ran- 
dall Wong, Cameron Michael Young and Ariel Yuan. Jo add a name to the monthly birthday list, 
email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. Free. 


INNER SUNSET FLEA MARKET 
The Inner Sunset Flea Market will launch its new season on April 14 and continue on 
every second Sunday of the month. Voted one of the the top ten flea markets in the Bay Area, it 
began in 2015 as a grassroots-organized market in collaboration with Sunset Mercantile. This 
Inner Sunset Sundays event is presented by Inner Sunset Park Neighbors and includes more 
than 30 resident, artisan and nonprofit vendors, as well as live music, all-ages activities and 
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Abigail Glynn 
Realtor - Broker / NOTARY PUBLIC / Residential Leasing Agent / DRE # 00512752 


I have been a residential rental agent in SF for 35+ years. I find 
tenants for landlords for reasonable fees. I show the property that is 
for rent and I write up all the necessary paperwork. Please call for 
more information. 


Cell: 415-827-2434 / AbigailGlynn@prodigy.net / 5014 Geary Blvd., SF 94118 
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fun themed days. It is more than just a Flea Market - it's a community celebration in the heart 
of the Inner Sunset! Ninth Avenue and Irving Street, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


NEIGHBORHOOD WALKING GROUPS FOR SENIORS 

Join other seniors on weekly/biweekly walks in your neighborhood. Currently, the 
walks are in the Inner Richmond and Stern Grove. More walks in the Richmond and Sunset are 
being planned. Find the next walk on Meetup.com and search for "San Francisco 50+ Neigh- 
borhood Walking Groups," or sign up for our newsletter at sfwalking.beehiiv.com. 

If you would prefer to wait until a group is established near you, or if you are interested in 
starting a group in your neighborhood, contact Richard at richwei94102@gmail.com or 415- 
562-6075. 


OUTER SUNSET FARMERS MARKET AND MERCANTILE 
Join us every Sunday at the Outer Sunset Farmers Market and Mercantile, where 
you can find fresh produce from local farmers and ranchers, enjoy delicious dishes from Outer 
Sunset eateries and discover unique finds from local makers and artisans. Every Sunday, find a 
revolving series of live performers, engaging activities and exhibitions at the ArtShip and fun 
zone! Our farmers market accepts WIC, EBT and Market Match! 37th Avenue at Ortega Street, 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. Go to sunsetmercantilesf.com or call 415-465-2475 for more details. 


ONLINE-ONLY CONTENT 
Visit our website, to find features that you can't find in the newspaper. Look for "Cook- 
ing Together,” by Shanta Nimbark Sacharoff, "Overtures and Undertows," a column by Noma 
Faingold, a talented writer and longtime contributor to the Richmond Review and Sunset Bea- 
con newspapers. Business features includes "A Shot of Salvation” by Deno Gellepes. Check out 
the recent "Photos of the Month” gallery. RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


‘PHOTOS OF THE MONTH’ ONLINE GALLERY 
Photographers are invited to submit three of their best photos for consideration to be 
published in the “Photos of the Month" gallery on RichmondSunsetNews.com. The website 
averages 20,000 views per month. Please submit photos as jpegs on the 15th of each month. 
For more information, email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com or call 415-706-6428. 


REFUSE REFUSE CLEANUPS 

Wednesday, April 10, 4-5 p.m., Inner Sunset Happy Hour Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/ 
event/581814/. 

Sunday, April 14, 1-3 p.m., Great Highway Park Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/ 
event/448 138/. 

Saturday, April 20, 10 a.m.-noon, Central Sunset Cleanup, 
event/546732/. 

Monday, April 22, 8-9 a.m., Outer Sunset Morning Cleanup, 
event/604552/. 

Saturday, April 27, 10 a.m.-noon, Inner Sunset Cleanup, 
event/464169/. 

Sunday, April 28, 11 a.m.-1 p.m., Sunset Mercantile Cleanup, 
event/557047/. 


mobilize.us/togethersf/ 
mobilize.us/togethersf/ 
mobilize.us/togethersf/ 


mobilize.us/togethersf/ 


SEALEVEL GALLERY EVENTS IN APRIL 
13: Two-Two-One Pop-up, a cafe pop-up. 
14: Secondhand Sundays. Vintage and modern goods. 
17: Bottles. A watercolor workshop with Baptiste Benet. 
19: Songwriters Circle. All levels welcome! 
20: 90-Minute Hamlet. A birthday tribute to Shakespeare. 
21: Sunset Solos. A monthly solo performance. 
27: Invisible Struggle: Visible Hope Embracing Ambiguous Grief. 
25: Open Mic. 
28: Creative Currents. A writing meet-up. 
Sealevel Gallery is located at 4331 Irving St. Learn more at sealevelsf.com. 


SECONDHAND SATURDAYS 
Come check out Secondhand Saturdays and celebrate all things vintage, antique and 
secondhand. Presented by Sunset Mercantile every third Saturday of the month at Ortega 
Street and 37th Avenue, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Shop local from more than 50 vintage vendors, mak- 
ers and artisans that are some of the Bay Area's best. Enjoy live music, family friendly activities, 
food trucks, rotating monthly features and more! Visit sunsetmercantilesf.com/secondhand/ 
for more information. 


STAMP COLLECTOR AND STAMP COLLECTIONS 
Stamp collector is buying stamps and stamp collections. | am buying “older stamps" from 
the 1800s to 1930. American Philatelic Society member since 1986. Pictures are appreciated. 
Call or text message 415-533-0761. 


THANK YOU! 

Sincere thanks to the Sunset Beacon readers who generously donated to our Pat- 
reon campaign. Your contribution helps keep us financially healthy. If you donated before we 
started our Patreon campaign and would like some of our Sunset Beacon branded products 
(tote bag, pens, coffee mug, hat or shirt), please send an email to Editor@RichmondSunset- 
News.com. We would also like to share just your name in the paper to thank you. Please let 
us know if that is OK. To donate, please visit our website to sign up for our Patreon campaign, 
send a check to: Sunset Beacon, P.O. Box 16035, SF, CA, 94116 or send via PayPal to Editor@ 
RichmondSunsetNews.com. Thank you! 


Announcements: $1 per word, 20-word minimum. Share birthdays, weddings, an- 
niversaries, births, obituaries, graduations, sports highlights, business accomplish- 
ments, retirements, college admissions, etc. 


FREE: Add a name to the monthly birthday list or submit free community events at 
no charge. FREE: There is no charge for occasional announcements for small busi- 
nesses celebrating an anniversary or other significant milestone or event. Send an- 
nouncement to Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


Announcements will run in the Richmond Review and Sunset Beacon newspapers 
(36,200 copies) and on RichmondSunsetNews.com (more than 20,000 views per 
month). Ads must be pre-paid. Deadline: 20th of the month. Mail check to: P.O. Box 
16035, S.F.,CA 94116. Call 415-706-6428 or email editor@RichmondSunsetNews. 
com for more details. 
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Assembly 


Assemblymember Phil Ting 


Sunset Beacon 


Affording College Through Service 


The California Service Corps is the 
largest service force in the nation, and 
recruiting is underway to fill 10,000 
fellowship slots with teenagers and 
young adults willing to serve their 
community while earning money for 
college. 

The work can entail taking climate 
action, tutoring and mentoring stu- 
dents or striving to end food insecu- 
rity. San Francisco State University 
sophomore Ailin Torres, for example, 
chose helping kindergarten through 
fourth graders who are behind on their 
reading skills. She dedicates almost 15 
hours a week to those kids during the 
academic year at three different ele- 
mentary schools throughout the City. 

Like other #CaliforniansForAll 
College Corps members, Ailin is a 
full-time student and is compensated 


$10,000 for her community work. Part 
of that is paid monthly to help with 
living expenses; the rest is put into 
an account that can be put towards 
tuition. Nearly 50 colleges and uni- 
versities in our state participate in this 
corps program. Fellows are assigned 
to nonprofits, K-12 schools or public 
agencies, making a difference in hun- 
ger, education and the environment. 

But the experience has brought 
Ailin so much more. She found pur- 
pose after feeling lost and alone her 
freshman year when she moved onto 
the San Francisco State campus from 
Sonoma County in the fall of 2022. 
Tutoring is not only fulfilling, but also 
beneficial for the youngsters needing 
extra academic guidance to catch them 
up with the rest of their class. 

Ailin’s story holds so much promise 


utsideLands.org 
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Western Neighborhoods Project 


Foxtail Hill Windows & Doors, Inc. 


Vincent Keehan 
Owner 


1428 Yosemite Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94124 


415-822-8494 (Tel) 
415-822-8493 (Fax) 
Foxtailhill.com 


SELLING. BUYING. LEASING. 
THINKING TO SELL? NO UPFRONT COST UNTIL CLOSING 
Contact me today to get started. 


DITA S. SAJID 


Broker Associate, Realtor®, CIPS 


COLDWELL 
BANKER 


REALTY 


C. 415.412.3527 | D. 415.682.6603 


CalRE 01899940 


~ BDA A ty 
OUTER SUNSET 
FARMERS 
MARHET 


& MERCANTILE 


SUNDAYS 
YEAR-ROUND 
9AM-2PM 


37TH & ORTEGA 


= dita.sajid@cbnorcal.com | ditarealtor.com 
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MERCANTILE 
Eat, Drink, Shop, Play 
Gonnect, and Be focal 


SPONSORS & SUPPORTERS 


2ND SUNDAYS 


RETURNS 4/14! 


BuildingKidzSchool 


APRIL - NOV 
10AM-4PM 
9TH-1iTH AVES 


ECON». 
okGONe 


3RD SATURDAYS 
RETURNS 4/20! 
APRIL - NOV 


10AM-4PM 
37TH & ORTEGA 
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SAN 
AS FRANCISCO 


Office of Economic and Workforce Development 


AN AD THIS SIZE COSTS ONLY $25 PER MONTH 
Call 415-706-6428 for information. 


for any young person willing to work 
hard. In addition to the #Californians- 
ForAll College Corps, there are three 
other service programs. Length of 
commitment, college stipends and 
application deadlines vary: 

¢ California Climate Action Corps: 
Designed for emerging climate leaders 
18 years old and up, this program 
provides up to 11 months of hands- 
on experience in the climate sector. 
Opportunities are focused on urban 
greening, organic waste and edible 
food recovery, and wildfire resilien- 
cy. Fellows earn a living allowance, 
receive training, earn certifications and 
build professional skills while helping 
tackle our state’s most pressing envi- 
ronmental issues. 

¢ #CaliforniansForAll Youth Jobs 
Corps: Members are 16 to 30 years old 
who are from underserved communi- 
ties. They gain on-the-job experience 
with public agencies and nonprofits 
in participating cities and counties. 
Their focus is on projects that sup- 
port COVID-19 recovery, address 
food insecurity and tackle climate 
issues. Fellows receive a living wage, 
essential wrap-around services and 
other benefits to help ensure both their 
short- and long-term success as they 


Kilduff’s Korner 
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help the community. 

¢ AmeriCorps California: Adults 
18 and up from all backgrounds serve 
anywhere from two to 12 months 
in nonprofits, public agencies and 
educational institutions. They set out 
to improve educational outcomes, 
protect the environment, prepare 
for and recover from disasters and 
advance equitable health outcomes. As 
this leadership experience will boost 
resumes, corps members receive a 
living allowance, money for college 
and other benefits. 

Over the coming year, fellows will 
serve nearly five million hours! Plus, 
California communities will reap the 
benefits of their service. 

If you know a young person who 
is looking to make a difference in our 
state while earning money for college, 
tell them about the California Service 
Corps (californiavolunteers.ca.gov/ 
california-service-corps/). We need to 
prepare our leaders of tomorrow. 

Phil Ting represents the 19th Assem- 
bly District, which includes the west 
side of San Francisco along with the 
communities of Broadmoor, Colma 
and Daly City as well as part of South 
San Francisco. Find an archive of his 
columns at RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


By Paul Kilduff 
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Driving Under the Influence, Hit 
and Run Traffic Collision: 48th 
Avenue and Moraga Street, Feb. 24, 
9:17 p.m. 

A driver crashed into two parked 
vehicles and attempted to flee the 
scene on foot. 

Witnesses physically detained the 
driver until officers arrived on scene. 
The officers determined the driver was 
driving under the influence of alcohol 
and did not have a valid Califor- 
nia driver’s license. The driver was 
arrested. 


Robbery: La Playa Street and 
Lincoln Way, Feb. 26, 8:27 p.m. 

The victim reported an armed rob- 
bery at a gas station. The suspect fled 
prior to police arrival. 


Robbery: Lincoln Way and Sev- 
enth Avenue, Feb. 26, 8:43 p.m. 

The victim reported an armed rob- 
bery at a gas station. The suspect fled 
prior to police arrival. 


Shoplifting, Vandalism, Resist- 
ing Arrest: 2300 Block of Noriega 
Street, Feb. 28, 5:17 p.m. 

The victim reported a shoplifting 
incident where the suspect also threw 
a bottle on the ground. 

Officers located the suspect at the 
scene. The suspect attempted to pull 
away from the officers during the 
detention. 

The victim identified the suspect. 
The suspect was cited. 


Aggravated Assault with Knife, 
Outstanding Warrant: 3200 Block 
of 20th Avenue, Feb. 29, 6:48 p.m. 

The victim reported a suspect swung 
a pair of scissors at him. 

Officers located the suspect at the 
scene. The suspect had an outstanding 
arrest warrant. 

The suspect was arrested for aggra- 
vated assault and for his outstanding 
warrant. 


Theft from Vehicle, Brandishing 
a Firearm: 2600 Block of 24th Ave- 
nue, Feb. 29, 6:10 a.m. 

A victim witnessed two suspects 
burglarizing his auto. The victim 
yelled at the suspects to get away 
from his vehicle. One of the suspects 
took out a firearm and pointed it at the 
victim. 

The suspects got into a vehicle and 
fled prior to police arrival. 


Terrorist Threats, Vandalism, 
Battery: 1200 Block of 19th Avenue, 
March 2, 4:58 p.m. 

A victim reported that the suspect 
vandalized his vehicle while he was at 
a gas station. The victim confronted 
the suspect, and the suspect pushed the 
victim. The suspect also threatened to 
kill the victim. 

Officers located the suspect at the 
scene. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Burglary: 1300 Block of Ninth 
Avenue, March 4, 4:25 p.m. 

The victim reported a shoplifting 
incident. The victim confronted the 
suspect, and the suspect forcefully 
pushed the victim out of the way in 
order to escape. 

The suspect fled the scene prior to 
police arrival. 


Carjacking With Gun: 1200 Block 
of 48th Avenue, March 5, 12:45 a.m. 

The victim said he was dropping off 
his Uber passenger when his vehicle 
was rear-ended by another vehicle. 
The victim pulled over to exchange 
information with the other driver when 
three suspects with firearms exited the 
vehicle. The suspects pointed the guns 
at the victim and demanded his car 
key. The victim gave up his car key, 
wallet and cellphone, and the suspects 
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POLICE BLOTTER 


drove away in the victim’s vehicle. 
The suspects fled the scene prior to 
police arrival. 


False Identification to Peace 
Officer, Possession of Stolen Proper- 
ty, Outstanding Warrant: Moraga 
Street and 30th Avenue, March 6, 
9:54 a.m. 

Officers responded to the scene 
regarding a subject tampering with a 
mailbox. When the officers detained 
the suspect, the suspect gave a false 
name to officers and they were unable 
to verify his identity. When the suspect 
finally provided his real name, the 
officers found an outstanding warrant 
for his arrest. The officers also located 
stolen property on the suspect. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Assault: West Portal Avenue and 
Ulloa Street, March 8, 10:52 a.m. 

Officers responded to a report of 
an altercation between a group of 
juveniles. 

The victims told officers that they 
saw three suspects standing on the 
coupler of the LRV. The victims told 
the suspects to get off. The suspects 
got off but were upset, and one of the 
suspects brandished a knife and threat- 
ened the victim. 

One suspect was cited and the other 
two were released to their parents. 


Evading Police: 800 Block of La 
Playa Street, March 9, 1:38 p.m. 

Officers responded to a report of a 
stolen vehicle that was parked in the 
area. Officers arrived on the scene and 
observed the vehicle driving away. 
Officers attempted to affect a traffic 
stop. The suspect refused to stop and 
fled the scene at a high rate of speed. 


Possession of a Firearm: 1300 
Block of Noriega Street, March 9, 
9:53 p.m. 

Officers responded to a report of a 
suspect with a gun. 

Responding officers located the 
suspect and detained him without 
incident. 

A witness told officers that the 
suspect was inside a bar and had an 
argument with the owner. The sus- 
pect returned with a shotgun and was 
walking around with it as if it were his 
cane. 

A computer check revealed the 
suspect was on probation and had a 
search condition. Officers searched 
the suspect’s residence and located the 
shotgun. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Assault: 3200 Block of 20th Ave- 
nue, March 10, 7:28 p.m. 

The victim, an employee, was ina 
parking lot when he observed a vehi- 
cle driving with its headlights off. 

The victim signaled to the driver 
to turn on the headlights and made 
a comment to the driver. The driver 
stopped the vehicle and got out and 
was upset about what the victim said. 
The suspect started punching and 
kicking the victim. 


Battery: 3700 Block of Noriega 
Street, March 12, 5:28 p.m. 

The victim told officers that a 
known suspect who had caused issues 
in the past attempted to come into 
a laundromat. The victim told the 
suspect that she was not welcome in 
the store. The suspect got angry and 
started yelling profanities and pushed 
the victim. 

Officers located the suspect and 
after further investigation, she was 
arrested. 


Robbery: 700 Block of Taraval 


Street, March 13, 8:21 p.m. 

Officers responded to a possible 
robbery with a gun at a grocery store. 

Officers searched the area and locat- 
ed the suspect who was armed with a 
toy space gun. 

The victim, an employee, told the 
officers that he saw the suspect put 
items into his bag. The victim con- 
fronted the suspect, and the suspect 
grasped his waistband at what seemed 
like a gun. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Battery: 1300 Block of 46th Ave- 
nue, March 14, 8:24 p.m. 

The victim was standing by a mar- 
ket when a vehicle pulled up and three 
suspects got out and surrounded him. 

The victim recognized one of the 
suspects as someone who had con- 
fronted him earlier regarding him tak- 
ing his backpack. The suspects started 
punching him and kicking him. The 
suspects got back into their vehicle 
and fled the scene. 


Robbery: Judah Street and Fun- 
ston Avenue, March 15, 2:49 p.m. 

The victim told responding officers 
that she was standing on the corner 
and talking on her cell phone when 
a suspect pulled up next to her and 
pushed her. The victim fell onto the 
ground. The suspect attempted to take 
the victim’s cell phone, but the victim 
was able to retain it. 

The suspect took the victim’s bag 
and got back into the vehicle and fled 


the scene. 


Robbery: 3200 Block of 20th Ave- 
nue, March 15, 9:25 p.m. 

Officers responded to a report of a 
robbery of a commercial establish- 
ment. 

Two suspects walked to the register 
and attempted to buy shoes and pay 
by credit card. The credit card was 
declined several times. The suspects 
grabbed the shoes and ran toward the 
exit with the gate half closed. 

The victim, an employee, was able 
to knock the shoes out of one of the 
suspect’s hands. The suspect started 
kicking and punching the victim. 

The suspects fled. 


Battery: 1100 Block of Taraval 
Street, March 23, 10:26 p.m. 

The victim was walking by when 
he located a wallet and jacket sitting 
on top of safety equipment. When the 
victim picked up the items, the suspect 
yelled out to put his stuff down and 
started punching him and kicking 
him. Two other suspects joined in and 
started punching him. 

The suspects walked away. 


Battery: Lincoln Way and 25th 
Avenue, March 27, 1:12 p.m. 

The victim told officers that he was 
driving when the suspect started tail- 
gating him. The victim told an officer 
when he stopped at the intersection, 
the suspect got out of his vehicle and 
started yelling at him. 

The victim lowered his window a 
little and the suspect pepper sprayed 
him and got back into his vehicle and 
left the scene. 


ASSEMBLYMEMBER PHILTING invites you to these events... 


To view events, RSVP or for help with a state agency, please go to 
asmdc.org/¢j or contact the District office at 415-557-2312. 


Saturday, April 27 10 a.m. - 12 p.m. 


CELEBRATE 


Please come celebrate Earth Day and help restore 


<< 


af 


the habitat at Golden Gate Park’s North Lake. 


Accessible by Muni Bus Route 5 


Meet atthe stairs near the intersection of 
Chain of Lakes Drive & John F Kennedy Drive. 


| 


oo: 
rae For questions, more information, or to RSVP 
cto The 
me 


3 please visit asmdc.org/cj/earth 


Sunday, April 28 » a.m. - 2 p.m. 


Ch 


Argonne Elementary School 

680 18th Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94121 

Get an update on current state 
budget proposals and learn how 
to effectively advocate for 

your budget priorities. 


Event is accessible Opec 
by Muni routes 1 
5, 38, 38R and 28 lS 


BIKE 
FAIR 


Come learn about bike safety, safe routes to school 
and legislation that affects the community. 


a A For questions, more information, or to RSVP 
please visit asmdc.org/cj/bike 


BUDGET TOWN HALL 


For questions, more information, or to RSVP 
please visit asmdc.org/cj/budget 


Giannini Middle School 
3151 Ortega Street 

San Francisco, CA 94122 
Accessible by MUNI lines 
7, 29 and 48 


Thanks to our advertisers, donors and 
Patreon supporters, this newspaper is FREE. 


Please support and thank the 
Sunset Beacon advertisers and consider helping your 
neighborhood newspaper! 
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City Hall 


Supervisor Joel Engardio 


Prioritizing Local Issues 


We have a lot to fix in 
San Francisco. Residents 
are concerned about public 
safety, homelessness, the drug 
overdose crisis, housing af- 
fordability and the survival of 
small businesses — in addition 
to fixing our downtown. 

City supervisors are re- 
sponsible for working with 
the mayor to find solutions. 
That’s why I introduced a 
resolution for the Board of 
Supervisors to prioritize local 
issues and municipal affairs. 

My goal with the resolution 
was to bring the board togeth- 
er and commit to focusing 
on the basic work we were 
elected to do. The people 
of San Francisco are not 
happy with how the Board of 
Supervisors spends its time. 
Polls consistently show that 


up to 70% of San Franciscans 
do not approve of our job 
performance. 

As elected leaders, we need 
to come together. We need 
residents to know “we hear 
you” and we are committed 
to working on the local issues 
we can actually do something 
about. 

The resolution asks us to 
be mindful of the committee 
time and resources we spend 
on things beyond our control 
when we have so many press- 
ing local issues to address. 

This is a forward-looking 
resolution. It doesn’t re-liti- 


gate any of our past decisions. 


For example, I voted for a 
Gaza ceasefire resolution 

in January and my vote 
shows my support for that 
international issue which was 
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before the board. Under my 
municipal affairs resolution, 
members of the Board of 
Supervisors may still opine on 
matters outside our jurisdic- 
tion. Going forward, my res- 
olution asks us to do so while 
prioritizing the local problems 
residents want fixed. 

My resolution acknowledg- 
es that every San Francisco 
resident has the right to speak 
on any topic during public 
comment at full board meet- 
ings that hasn’t already been 
discussed in committee. 

Every member of the Board 
of Supervisors has the right to 
take a position on any issue 
local or non-local. We can 
issue statements, write op-eds 
and attend rallies. 

San Francisco residents can 
petition their state and federal 
representatives on non-mu- 
nicipal issues to enact policies 
over which those lawmakers 
have control. And residents 
should know that when the 
Board of Supervisors pass- 
es a resolution on an issue 
beyond our jurisdiction, it is 
non-binding. 

We can still pass resolu- 
tions on non-contentious and 


non-municipal matters like 
natural disaster aid to a sister 
city or a value statement on 
human rights. These reso- 
lutions can still be adopted 
without committee reference 
and without taking resources 
away from municipal mat- 
ters. My resolution simply 
asks city supervisors to avoid 
spending too much of our 
committee time debating 

a contentious issue that’s 
outside our city borders and 
jurisdiction. 

There are plenty of conten- 
tious municipal issues that 
divide the residents of San 
Francisco and the Board of 
Supervisors. Yet working to 
solve those tough municipal 
problems is our primary job 
description. Debate over 
municipal issues is time well 
spent because we have the 
power to provide actionable 
solutions. 

I wanted my resolution 
to bring the board together 
and acknowledge our core 
purpose: We have a city to 
run. We need to stay focused 
on the local issues we can 
influence. 

In the spirit of bringing 
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the board together, I worked 
collaboratively on the resolu- 
tion. I spoke to every board 
member in person about it. 

I drafted the language with 
President Aaron Peskin and 
worked with supervisors Dean 
Preston and Shamann Walton 
on amendments. I introduced 
it with cosponsors who are 
not on the same side of many 
issues. The resolution passed 
with a 10-1 vote. 

I believe we must commit 
to prioritizing what residents 
care most about — public safe- 
ty, housing, transportation and 
our local economy. The Board 
of Supervisors must show 
residents we are going to do 
everything we can to address 
and solve the problems within 
our City. 

We need to work together 
and build consensus among 
our neighbors on local issues. 
That is how we will create our 
best San Francisco. 

Joel Engardio is the District 
4 representative on the San 
Francisco Board of Super- 
visors. He can be reached at 
engardiostaff@ sfgov.org. Find 
an archive of his columns at 
RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


LE WweleS we wae Beh reire 


Editor: 


Last December, the SF 
Standard released aerial 
photos of just how much San 
Francisco has changed over 
more than 85 years. I was par- 
ticularly drawn to how much 
the Sunset has transformed in 
that period. 

As a relatively new resident 
of the Sunset, my family and 
I have been enamored by 
what the neighborhood has 
to offer: friendly neighbors, 
active commercial corridors 
and good schools. It has all 
the ingredients necessary for 
raising a family. 

And that’s only the begin- 
ning. See what our neighbor- 
hood has seen in the past few 
years. 

A night market showcas- 
ing our small businesses and 
demonstrating what is possi- 
ble with our public spaces. 

The Great Highway is 


gaining national and interna- 
tional recognition as a travel 
destination. 

The Sunset is now home to 
the biggest pickleball courts 
complex in the city. 

According to the New York 
Times, while other neigh- 
borhoods are struggling, the 
Outer Sunset is “thriving.” 

That’s why when I learned 
that San Francisco had to 
build 82,000 housing units 
— many of which would be 
on the west side — I wel- 
comed the challenge. Back 
in September of last year, I 
participated in a focus group 
organized by the SF Plan- 
ning Department to collect 
feedback on what future plans 
for the west side of San Fran- 
cisco should look like. This 
group specifically focused on 
feedback from families with 
young children like mine. 

The Planning Department 
presented proposals about 


Need Expert Professional 


Real Estate Services? 


Contact John Lee today for a free consultation: 
(415) 465-0505 or johnlee@isellsf.com 


As your Trusted Advisor 


I will listen carefully to all your real estate needs and desires, 
and share with you my experience, perspective, and expertise. 


As your Skilled Negotiator 
I will help you explore all options. I will respect your 
confidentiality. I will steadfastly represent your best interests. 


As your Expert Facilitator 
I will assemble, coordinate, and assist your team of service 
providers. I will lead your transaction to a successful close. 


Smart. Empathic. 


Experienced. Dedicated. 


COMPASS 


Serving as your local newspaper columnist for the past 25 years! 
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how tall and how dense 
homes should be in merchant 
corridors, like Irving Street 
and in the surrounding areas. 
We discussed what this would 
look like and what kind of 
units could fit in. Ultimately 
the discussion turned to what 
housing would be acceptable 
to current residents. Would it 
obstruct people’s views, how 
would it be received, and is 
there any way we can mitigate 
the inevitable opposition? 

We discussed what the 
buildings would look like, but 
we barely talked about who 
would live in these homes. 
The buildings aren’t just a 
pretty view. They are plac- 
es where people live, grow, 
design, create, develop and 
innovate. 

San Francisco has no future 
without families, and families 
need places to live. Without 
more housing, “SF natives” 
are an endangered species. I 
don’t want San Francisco to 
just be a nice place to visit. 

It should be a place where 
people not only want to 

raise their children but can 
afford to raise their children. 
Where children can access the 
resources and creativity of a 
world-class city. 

Our City’s best resource 
is not our landmarks, our 
libraries or our parks; it is the 
people. Look no further than 
downtown to see what it looks 
like when a neighborhood 
doesn’t have enough people. 

More people means more 
children attending our half- 
filled schools. It means more 
people patronizing our restau- 
rants and small businesses. 

It means more workers and 
customers spending money 

to raise revenue for more city 
services. It means more eyes 
on the streets to ensure greater 
public safety. It means more 
people starting new business- 
es and developing ideas that 
we can’t even imagine. 

Instead of sand dunes, the 
City had a greater vision for 


what it could be and embraced 
it. 

We don’t have to fear San 
Francisco’s future. The Sunset 
can be a leader in the City by 
welcoming more neighbors 
and creating a community that 
is truly welcoming, inclusive 
and forward looking. 

We’ ve already been doing 
it, not just recently but for 
decades. Why stop now? 


Alex Wong 


Editor: 

You can see it in the San 
Francisco Chronicle every 
Sunday: “Earthweek: Diary of 
a Changing World,” by Steve 
Newman. 

“A new study (by Universi- 
ty of Rhode Island scientists) 
finds the microplastic pollu- 
tion that now permeates the 
planet can travel to the brain 
and cause behavioral chang- 
es.” — Week ending Friday, 
Sept. 22, 2023. 

“A new study by the Ocean 
Conservancy and the Univer- 
sity of Toronto found mi- 
croplastics now contaminate 
more than a dozen kinds of 
protein consumed by hu- 
mans, including beef, breaded 
shrimp and even tofu.” — 
Week ending Friday, Feb. 2. 

“Studies have found that 
microplastic pollution is 
accumulating not only in 
our arteries, but also in all 
62 human placentas exam- 
ined. ... the particles have 
also recently been found in 
human blood and breast milk, 
which indicates we are being 
exposed to the pollution on 
a massive scale, as are other 
creatures. ‘If we’re seeing 
effects on placentas, then 
all mammalian life on this 
planet could be impacted,” 
said lead researcher Matthew 
Campen of the University of 
New Mexico. — Week ending 
Friday, March 1. 

Artificial turf should never 
have been used in Golden 
Gate Park or San Francisco 


playing fields. It is toxic, 
pollutes the environment 

and poses a danger to all 

San Franciscans. The plastic 
grass is continually shedding 
micro-plastics and can’t be 
recycled or disposed of in a 
landfill. Phil Ginsburg, the 
general manager of the San 
Francisco Recreation and 
Park Department, and Mark 
Buell, former president of the 
San Francisco Recreation and 
Parks Commission, are direct- 
ly responsible for the presence 
of artificial turf in our parks. 
To this day, artificial turf and 
rubberized surfaces are being 
installed in playing fields and 
playgrounds. Micro-plastic 
pollution is a threat to all life 
on the planet. (see “Micro- 
plastics in Clouds Could 

Be Contaminating Nearly 
Everything We Eat and Drink: 
Study” By Brett Wilkins, 
commondreams.org Sept 29, 
2023.) 

To quote from the Peti- 
tion (by the Sierra Club) 
requesting the City reject the 
Environmental Impact Report 
(EIR) for the renovation of the 
Beach Chalet Soccer Fields: 

“4. The artificial turf 
the City has elected to use 
consists of plastic blades of 
grass interspersed with infill 
material that cushions the turf. 
Unfortunately, the City has 
elected to use the most toxic 
type of artificial turf infill 
material — styrene butadi- 
ene crumb rubber (“SBR”), 
despite the fact that several 
non-toxic alternatives are 
available and are in use in 
places including Los Angeles, 
California; New York, New 
York; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
San Carlos, California; Pied- 
mont, California; and dozens 
of other communities.” 

“Scientists have shown that 
both the grass-like blades and 
the backing of artificial turf 
contain PFAS, highly toxic 
fluorinated chemicals. PFAS 


Continued on page 12 
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SF Recreation and Park Department 


Lake Merced Improvements 


Assemblymember Phil Ting, Dis- 
trict 7 Supervisor Myrna Melgar and 
the San Francisco Recreation and Park 
Department announced on Feb. 14 the 
completion of several new upgrades at 
Lake Merced South, including ADA 
improvements, the addition of a fitness 
court and new benches and tables. 

The renovations at the park sur- 
rounding the freshwater lake in the 
City’s southwest corner are part of the 
larger Lake Merced Trail Improve- 
ment Project. The project was guided 
by a community process that allowed 
residents to voice what improvements 
they wanted to see at the park. 

A ribbon-cutting ceremony marked 
the completion of the project’s first 
phase, which added improvements 
such as a National Fitness Campaign 
fitness court with exercise equipment; 


two new picnic tables and benches; 
new ADA parking at the John Muir 
Drive lot; new signage along the as- 
phalt trails; and landscaping upgrades 
including tree maintenance and new 
tree plantings. In addition, a new 
drinking fountain will be installed in 
the coming weeks. 

The project’s second phase, which 
will get underway later this spring, 
will focus on the lake’s northwest 
corner. The asphalt pathway will be 
reconstructed to make it ADA acces- 
sible, and the natural surface pathway 
will be repaved with softer soil that 
provides less impact for runners and 
walkers. Also, the parking lot along 
Lake Merced Boulevard will receive 
six new ADA parking spaces. Exist- 
ing fitness stations along the lake will 
be replaced with new adult exercise 


equipment. The entire project is antici- 
pated to wrap-up later this year. 

The 614-acre city park Lake 
Merced, flanked by three golf cours- 
es — including municipal course TPC 
Harding Park — has been regarded 
as a premier destination for boaters, 
golfers, hikers, bikers, runners and 
birdwatchers. The 4.5-mile trail that 
surrounds the entire lake connects all 
three parking lots. Furthermore, the 
lake is an important habitat for birds 
as it serves as a stop for migratory 
birds along the Pacific Flyway. 

Funding for the $4.6 million ren- 
ovation project came from the 2012 
Clean and Safe Neighborhood Parks 
Bond Citywide Parks Program; the 
2012 Clean and Safe Neighborhood 
Parks Bond Forestry Program; and the 
2018 Parks Bond Act’s Recreational 
Infrastructure Revenue Enhancement. 
In addition, Ting helped secure $1 
million for the project through state 
funding from the California Natural 
Resources Agency Grant. 

“My priority in Sacramento has 
been to improve the lives of Califor- 
nians. I have successfully championed 
more than $26 million over the years 
for the City’s Recreation and Park 
Department. It’s always exciting to 
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see when state investments I secured 
for my district become a reality. This 
park’s upgrades will entice more 
residents to enjoy the outdoors, while 
ensuring local wildlife will thrive. I 
can’t wait to bring my own kids here,” 
Ting said. 

“Lake Merced is a local treasure and 
we are fortunate to have champions 
like Assemblymember Ting fighting 
for increased investments to add ame- 
nities for locals and visitors to enjoy. 
Connecting with nature and open 
space is critical for our mental health 
and physical well-being,” Melgar said. 
“With improved safety and more ac- 
cessibility surrounding Lake Merced, 
there is something to offer everyone 
whether on foot, bike, wheels or boat.” 

“As the City’s largest freshwater 
lake, Lake Merced is incredibly im- 
portant to wildlife as well as residents 
who use it for recreation. It was crit- 
ical this project balanced keeping the 
area natural with ensuring access for 
everyone,” said Rec. and Park General 
Manager Phil Ginsburg. “Thanks to 
support from the community, Assem- 
blymember Ting and Supervisor Mel- 
gar, this jewel in the City’s southwest 
will continue to shine.” 


Above: Upgraded exercising equipment has been installed at Lake Merced’s southwest corner. Below: An ADA accessible asphalt path was 
added along with new benches and picnic tables. Photos courtesy of SF Recreation and Park Department. 
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Kezar Pavilion 


Continued from page 1 


grading to be seismically safe. 

The gymnasium will get new basket- 
ball courts, providing an opportunity 
for two full-size courts at the same time 
using retractable bleachers to maxi- 
mize floor space. 

The ramps going down to the floor 
space and the support columns block- 
ing sight lines will be removed, with 
the gym floor lowered about four-to- 
six feet and a new basement alignment. 

ADA accessibility will be improved 
with entrances aligned on the first floor 
and connection levels between the gym 
and the new annex, with elevators built 
in. 

The building will be all-electric with 
solar panels and a back-up generator. 

Air filtration and cooling will be im- 
proved to be ready in response to wild- 
fire smoke and extreme heat events. 

Green building codes will be imple- 
mented to achieve LEED certification 
and the number of restrooms will be 
increased. 

From the outside, however, perhaps 
the most noticeable change will be a 
new annex adjacent to the gym. 

Jennifer Dameron, the project archi- 
tect with DPW, said the new design 
“relates and really respects the historic 
architecture of the pavilion and how 
it’s connected to the existing building 
through this vertical circulation core. 
Even though we’ve added a lot of 
square footage to what the annex cur- 
rently has, the bulk of this annex really 
isn’t felt because a lot of it is located in 
the basement and even below the plaza 
level.” 

The new annex will serve as the 
headquarters for Rangers stationed at 
Golden Gate Park and house upgrad- 
ed locker rooms while connecting to a 


KEZAR PAVILION ANNEX 


Sunset Beacon 


historic tunnel which used to provide 
access to athletes going into Kezar Sta- 
dium. 

It will also provide multipurpose 
rooms and community space. 

The small, rear parking lot immedi- 
ately north of the annex building will 
be converted into a plaza and connect- 
ed to the access road coming off of 
Stanyan Street. 

Trees will either line the drop-off 
zone that will define the edge of the 
plaza to provide shade for bench seat- 
ing, with the main seating at the center 
of the plaza between raised planters; or 
the trees will be near the drop off zone, 
giving more flexibility for seating op- 
tions. 

Lizzy Hirsch, a landscape architect 
with DPW, pointed out that right now 
the only public access point to the pa- 
vilion is directly off of Stanyan Street. 
Thus, the plaza and drop off zones will 
provide a more pleasing alternative. 

“Our new idea is that you can circu- 
late and connect to all the parts,” Hirsh 
said. “This new western plaza really is 
the nexus that allows you to move to 
Golden Gate Park from the parking lot 
to Kezar and it’s a true opportunity to 
connect the dots,” 

Right now, the rear parking lot is for 
city vehicles. They will get a new home 
in the paid parking area adjacent to the 
south side of the pavilion area. 

“The idea is that all the City vehicles, 
the Ranger vehicles, would actually 
queue up on the first aisle of the park- 
ing lot. It would be reserved for City 
and Ranger vehicles only,” said Dan 
Mauer, the renovation project manager 
for Rec. and Park. 

“The rest of the parking lot will re- 
main intact as it currently is, once the 
striping’s done.” 

Personal vehicles for staff will have 
to either use paid parking in that lot or 
park somewhere else. 


e Full replacement to address space and accessibility constraints 
e Meet growing needs of Park Rangers 


e Upgrade sports locker rooms and maintain historic connection to tunnel e 
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are known as “forever chemicals” 
since they accumulate in the body and 
do not break down. They have been 
linked to endocrine disruption and 
cancer. Children are especially vul- 
nerable to harm from PFAS because 
of their developing bodies and the 
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chemicals’ persistence in the body. 
Most people think manufacturers must 
prove that chemicals are safe before 
they put them on the market. They are 
wrong. Weak and outdated federal law 
presumes that most chemicals are safe 
until proven toxic.” — “Real Grass for 
Healthy Kids!” — greenwichfreepress. 
com, March 12, 2021. 


April 2024. 


Above: On March 12, the SF Recreation and Park Department, along 
with other city agencies, displayed their new plan for renovating the 
Kezar Pavilion for locals to view and discuss. Photo by Thomas K. 
Pendergast. Below: The City is planning major upgrades to the inte- 
rior of Kezar Pavilion. Photo by Michael Durand. 
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Multipurpose room and terrace provide 
community space 
Spaces are flexible for emergency use 
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Paid Political Advertisement 


Democrat Daniel Lurie for Mayor 


Leadership 


As Mayor, Daniel will bring accountability back to public safety, increase police foot patrols, and build a 
fully staffed and well-trained SFPD so every resident can feel safe in the Sunset and every neighborhood. 


Shut down open-air drug markets, lock up fentanyl dealers, 
and crack down on organized crime rings. 


Clean up needles, garbage, and blight from our streets and 
invest in safety cameras. 


Take real action to stop smash and grabs, car break-ins, 
property crime, and retail theft. 


Increase bike and foot patrols to deter crime, improve 911 
response times, and use non-law enforcement teams for 
low-level offenses. 


Daniel has the 
clearest vision on public 


in safety, where we need to 
go, and the specifics on 


how to get there. 


P Democrat Dans le, f 
Plan for ¢ 7 
9einthe 


Read Daniel’s plan for change 
in the Sunset or visit 


DaniellLurie.com 


Ad paid for by Believe in SF Lurie for Mayor 2024 
Ad Committee’s Top Funders 
1. Miriam ‘Mimi’ Haas ($1,000,000) 
2. Jan Koum ($250,000) 
3. Oleg Nodelman ($250,000) 


This advertisement was not authorized by a candidate or a committee controlled by a candidate. 
Financial disclosures are available at sfethics.org. 
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Sunset Native Kristina Wong! Uses Performance Artto Explore Her era 


By Noma Faingold 


Nothing in Kristina Wong’s con- 
ventional, middle-class background, 
growing up in the Sunset District 
(Golden Gate Heights), under the safe- 
ty of her frilly canopy bed, would lead 
her to becoming a subversive, satirical 
and award-winning solo theater artist. 

Her mother, Gwen, was an accoun- 
tant. Her father, Donald, sold insur- 
ance. She was expected to be a doctor. 
Instead, she became the first artist in 
her Chinese-American family. 

“From the beginning, I felt like I 
was doing everything wrong,” Wong 
said. “I quit piano lessons. At Chinese 
afterschool classes, I had no idea what 
was happening most of the time. I had 
guilt at such an early age. How did I 
get like this?” 

Wong remembers her mother 
clipping out articles listing the most 
money-making professions. She would 
highlight the most sensible career 
paths and leave them in her daughter’s 
room. 

“Art was not on those charts,” Wong 
said. “Performance art and solo perfor- 
mance was not either.” 

The first creative outlet that seeped 
out for Wong was making prank calls 
during her middle school years at 
Hoover Middle School. 

“I would pretend to be different 
people,” she said. “That was my early 
form of self-expression. Later, I was 
able to channel it into something a 
little healthier.” 

At Mercy High School, she excelled 
in public speaking competitions and 
got comfortable in front of an au- 
dience. She found her people in the 
theater department. 

Her latest solo show, “Kristina 
Wong, Sweatshop Overlord,” April 
4-May 5, at the American Conservato- 
ry Theater’s Strand Theater, is not just 
a homecoming for 45-year-old Wong. 
It’s a finite way to go back to the per- 
ilous early days of the COVID-19 pan- 
demic from an original, very personal 
point of view. 

The high-energy, humorous solo 
show, which made its debut at the 
New York Theatre Workshop in 2021, 
won Drama Desk and Lucille Lortel 
awards and was a 2022 Pulitzer finalist 
(in the drama category). Audiences 
and critics have praised the moving 
experience, which, at its core, is just 
as much about the art of giving as it is 
about surviving a plague. 

“They’re laughing but they’re 
remembering this moment none of us 
wanted to revisit,” Wong said. 

The title, “Kristina Wong, Sweat- 
shop Overlord,” was a hyperbolic joke 
Wong said out loud, once her benev- 
olent gesture turned into a grassroots 
movement. In 2020, she was about to 
embark on a tour with a new satiri- 
cal show called, “Kristina Wong for 
Public Office.” The set resembled a 
campaign rally. Some of the material 
was inspired by becoming an elected 
representative in 2019 in Los Ange- 
les on the Koreatown Neighborhood 
Council, where she currently lives. 

After the first two performances in 
February of 2020, like virtually every 
live theatrical production in the U.S., 
her show was sidelined. 

“T had my fake political rally and it 
all went to sh*t,” she said. 

Officially, like all types of artists, 
Wong was instantly classified as a 
“non-essential worker.” 

She could have panicked like she 
did after 9/11. Instead, Wong im- 
mediately thought of a way to be 
useful while under the shelter-in- 
place restrictions. She started sewing 
much-needed masks on her Hello 
Kitty sewing machine out of bed 
linens and bra straps. She got her 
mother involved, then created a Face- 
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Kristina Wong at the San Francisco Main Library the evening of “2024 Night of Ideas” on March 2. She 
was one of the numerous performers at the event. Photo by Noma Faingold. 


book group of mostly women, which 
expanded really fast. She dubbed them 
the “Auntie Sewing Squad.” 

Among the more than 300 volun- 
teers, if someone couldn’t sew, they 
delivered masks to places in need, 
from hospitals to the populations at the 
highest risk of getting COVID. Other 
volunteers raised money, secured sup- 
plies and even made meals for other 
volunteers. 

“Never in my life had I been in the 
position as an artist where my work 
is the difference between life or death 
for somebody,” Wong said. “It was 
consuming. We were in this crisis. 
We were all so scared. People were 
freaking out.” 

After the first 10 days, a few friends 
asked Wong if her next solo show 
would be born out of the operation. 

In fact, she was unknowingly creating 
material for “Sweatshop Overlord.” 

“T wasn’t sure we would survive 
as a civilization,” she said. “But if 
this was the end, we would go down 
sewing.” 

Experience as a collaborative artist 
had a lot to do with the way Wong 
motivated the Auntie Sewing Squad. 

“Artists figure out how to get it 
done. We’re scrappy,” she said. “I 
didn’t sew those masks because I 
thought it was good PR. I went with 
being generous. It was the right thing 


to do.” 

The project lasted 504 days and 
resulted in the production and distri- 
bution of 350,000 masks. At the same 
time, she was developing her seventh 
solo show and workshopped it on 
Zoom. Not surprisingly, she found 
humor and irony amid tragic circum- 
stances, including, with the rise of 
Asian hate in this country, the coali- 
tion of volunteers were mostly Asian 
women. 

The first 20 years of Wong’s lengthy 
career as a niche performer were a 
struggle. She is finally financially 
comfortable (owning her own home), 
having won the lucrative Doris Duke 
Award last year. But she still has to 
hustle. She is savvy about how she 
uses social media. She also occasion- 
ally pulls outrageous, attention-getting 
stunts like crashing red carpets and 
claiming to be wife of former NBA 
player Jeremy Lin, whom she has 
never met. 

“Sometimes you have to wave down 
an audience. I would love more people 
to experience my ideas,” she said. 
“What ties a lot of my shows together 
is culture jamming and social com- 
mentary. They give me a chance to 
take this thing outside of me and make 
everyone else look at it.” 

Wong now has her parents’ approv- 
al, has a manager and is represented 


by the global Creative Arts Agency 
(but in its smallest department — the- 
ater). Outside her artistic genre, she 
is not well known. Would a Netflix 
special help? Maybe. 

What makes her sad is what she re- 
fers to as the “airplane conversation.” 
It starts out when a stranger in the 
seat next to her asks what she does for 
a living. The exchange goes something 

like this: 

Wong: “I do solo theater.” 

Stranger: “What’s that?” 

Wong: “I make these shows my- 
self.” 

Stranger: “Oh, you’re a stand-up.” 

Wong: “Sort of. More theater.” 

Stranger: “The last thing I saw was 
‘The Lion King.” 

Wong will force a smile while 
thinking, “Wow. My career doesn’t 
even exist.” 

Yet, she carries on. She’s already 
developing her next solo show on the 
subject of food banks. 

“What else am I going to do?” 
Wong asked. 

“Kristina Wong, Sweatshop 
Overlord,” written and performed by 
Kristina Wong and directed by Chay 
Yew, April 4-May 5, at ACT’s Strand 
Theater, 1127 Market St., San Francis- 
co. Tickets: act-sf.org. 
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Liu’s history with the New Taraval 
Cafe spans around 30 years. His sto- 
ry began in the early 1990s, when his 
parents, who immigrated from China 
decades before, bought the restaurant. 
As the diner grew under his parents’ 
ownership, Liu began to grow a deep 
appreciation for the communities sup- 
porting him. 

“T have a huge family out here, and 
they taught me to prize how I interact 
with people,” Liu states. “There are al- 
ways 30 to 40 people showing up every 
Thanksgiving to catch up over a meal. 
That is my community.” 

Inspired by the sheer diversity and 
quality of food in San Francisco, Liu 
started cooking when he was about 15 
years old. Liu took over the New Tar- 
aval Cafe in 2011, determined to fos- 
ter this same sense of family with his 
diner. 

“TI needed the community to be a cen- 
terpiece of my business,” Liu said. 

According to Liu, the baseline of this 
care starts with the food. New Taraval 
Cafe is known for its classic diner sta- 
ples, like pancakes, omelets and burg- 
ers. Liu’s personal favorite is the deca- 
dent French toast. Other fan favorites 
include Liu’s fresh-baked cookies and 
the full Irish breakfast. 

After all, the diner caters to the 
prominent Irish community in the Sun- 
set. Major gems on the menu include 
staple foods like corned beef hash, 
pork bangers, black-and-white pudding 
and Irish bacon. 

“The baseline is good food, but you 
need to show that you care,” Liu said. 

From giving customers a warm wel- 
come to engaging patrons in casual 
conversation, Liu wants to make the 
diner feel like a second home. 

“Within my restaurant, I try to take 
care of everybody that I can,” Liu said. 
“Tt would not be strange for me to come 
join you and just have a seat with you 
as you’re enjoying your meal. I want to 
get to know everyone here.” 

The diner constantly welcomes cus- 
tomers of all ages through its doors, 
though Liu has a particular soft spot for 
the older patrons. Some regulars have 
dined at the New Taraval Cafe since 
Liu’s parents first owned the corner 
spot decades before — some customers 
have even entered the cafe as strangers 
and returned for years after as friends. 

“I have a lot of older customers 
where the restaurant is the centerpoint 
of their day,” Liu said. “They can come 
in and just socialize and be a part of the 
community. I’m happy to support them 
however I can.” 

Liu’s favorite story is one of three 
long-time regulars: Jim, Tom and Gui- 
do. 

“They have been dining here for al- 
most our entire time in business,” Liu 
said. “I remember as a kid coming in 
the morning with my parents, and these 
three would come in separately, have 
their meals, and head off for the rest of 
their days.” 

Over the years, the trio became 
friends, migrating from their separate 
tables into one communal booth, where 
they frequented as regulars for almost 
three decades. 

“They began spending their morn- 
ings together with us,” Liu said. “It 
was incredibly fun to have them at our 
counters.” 

Although a member of the trio has 
since passed, their magic still lingers in 
the sizzling-bacon charm of the diner. 
The New Taraval Cafe serves as a com- 
munity hub. Customers are encouraged 
to bring friends and build new relation- 
ships over a plate of eggs or a basket 
of fries. 

“If you come in and sit at the count- 
er, you’re definitely making some new 
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Owner Stanley Liu in front of the New Taraval Cafe at the corner of Taraval Street and 21st Avenue. Photo 


by Clarisse Kim. 


friends,” Liu said. 

These stories are what makes Liu’s 
job so meaningful. According to Liu, 
the community has made running the 
diner an experience, not a job. Fos- 
terimg connections have helped him 
remain positive throughout ongoing 
ambient construction and the constant 
ups-and-downs to running a small 
business. 

“I get to enjoy this with everyone 
that comes through,” Liu said. “At the 
end of the day, I get to see my regulars 
almost every day, over many years. I 
know I'll get to have these conversa- 
tions all the time. It doesn’t feel like 
work.” 

Liu hopes the New Taraval Cafe can 
foster more of the same Tom, Jim, and 
Guido magic in the future. 

“Coming into this place now, I re- 
ally get how much people care about 
this diner,” Liu said, “This place isn’t 
just for me. It’s a space where the en- 
tire neighborhood can come together. I 
want to continue being that community 
hub.” 


New Taraval Cafe is located at 1054 
Taraval St. Learn more at newtaraval- 
cafe.com. 
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‘Then and Now’: The Little Shamrock 
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Left: The Little Shamrock bar at 807 Lincoln Way (then H Street), about 1905. It was established in 1893. Photo courtesy of a private 
collector/Western Neighborhoods Project/OpenSFHistory. Right: Bartender Bobby (right) recruited and directed three of her regular 
customers — Charlie, Wade and Jacob - to help reenact the photo from 119 years ago. She was even looking for a dog to join the pic- 
ture. Photo by Michael Durand. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
For more than 30 years, the Sunset Beacon has been solely supported by advertising revenue. When 
COVID-19 hit a few years ago, we lost advertisers. Many small businesses are still struggling to 
survive and cannot afford to advertise. 
The time has come to supplement the diminished ad revenue with donations from our readers. 
We could use our community’s help! 
If you like reading the paper every month, please consider lending your support to keep it going. 
Please go to RichmondSunsetNews.com and sign up on our Patreon account or send a donation to: 
Sunset Beacon, P.O. Box 16035, SF, CA, 94116. Thank you! 
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